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worshipping your God as your forefathers 
have worshipped ; these- men, all these 
mail, anxiously desire that you should 
form criminal combinations and confede- 
rations ; they want but a pretext for fram- 
ing laws still stronger and more sanguina- 
ry ; they want but a pretext to lay the 
heavy haiid of power upon your> country, 
and your religion. Your enemies seek to 
seduce or to drive you into illegal associa- 
tions. Your friends, the Catholic Board, 
aedently desire to prevent your forming 
any association. They conjure you, if yon 
confide in them, to hearken to advtcS, 
which can* "be'dictated only by their affec- 
tionate attachment to yo(i. They conjure 
yeu to respect the laws; to live in peace ; 
to offer no outrage or injury to any man ; 
*o seek legal redress alone for every injury 



and outrage inflicted on you. That redrew 
«V, and shall ie t rvithin fiur teach. They 
beseech you to look for relief from your 
grievances, only through the lawful chan- 
nel of petitioning parliament. And they 
confidently,promisc you, that the wisdoni 
of parliament will speedily extend that re-? 
lief, if you continue, by peaceable and? 
dutiful conduct, to deserve it ; to gratify 
your friends and disappoint your ene- 
mies. 

'So will you afford us the happiness of 
seeing your religion resound from the ca- 
lumnies and inflictions of .centuries of per- 
secution, aud your Countrymen of aH 
classes and persuasions, reconciled, cohe- 
rent, and fin'ally free. 

o-eoh&e bryan, Chairman. 

Fei. s,m4. 



MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 



MOST sagacious must that wail 
be, who, from such a muttt* 
plied curobi nation of circumstance's 
a~s copcur. iu.fpr^ih'g the "stVarige 
political scenery of the present titnes, 
is able to deduce even a probable 
guess df what is to come ; to show 
us '* through .wha^ new sc'eries ami 
changes we mqst pass ;" and, lifting 
up the curtain of lierenfteT, to be- 
come the prophet, or the pdft of fu- 
turity. We say the poet ; for. in 
the mighty, and much agitated flood 
Of human fortunes, which at present 
prevails over the earth, Philosophy, 
(ike the raven of ,t)he deluge, goes 
to and fro, lost in, wandering incer- 
titude, and unable to 6nd rest for 
the sole of the foot on any stability 
of things : while Poetry mav be said 
to speculate more successfully, by 
keeping always aloft on the wings of 
imagination, happy, if she bear home 
even one bliye leaf, as an auspicious 
signal of some assuagement in the 
tumultuous waste of waters ! 

How swift the succession of mo- 
mentous events continually passing 
before our eyes, like pictures or 



portraits' across the political show- 
Atar of -Europe ; not only holding 
the vulgar in a constant gape anq 
gaze, but bVmg the atteutifiti, while} 
they bailie the foresight o/ the most 
inquisitive philosopher. Here, the 
show-man may say, to the crowd of 
hoary children collected around him, 
here you may see France in 1814, 
just as it was 1792, about to become 
a prey to confederate invaders, while 
the modern Charlemagne, the victor, 
at Marengo, and Austerlitz, and 
Jena, who visited as a conqueror 
most of the capital cities of Europe, 
who held the whole continent as 
under lock and ke,y,'s now reduced 
to the- marshsUJug of a volunteer 
corps in Paris, bringing forth bit 
wife and child; as Louis the 16th 
used to do, in a claim of popularity, 
putting his good city on fheir guard 
against inroads of ; tjje., Cossacs, and 
preparing for a havle, which, like 
that of Cepsar at Wanda, must de- 
cide not merely on his honour but 
his life, not merely on the glory of 
the French, ' but their existence as 
an independent nation. And, Aere^ 
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in the corner of the same picture, 
you may discern inclose conference, 
aCossac'and a Calmuc Tartar, with 
their little flags, of Paris on the one 
side, and Moscow on the other, the 
Cossac expatiating on the beauty, 
the fertility, and the riches which 
he witnessed in Britain, with the 
astonishment of the inhabitants at 
the sjght of his tremendous pike, 
while the Calmuc swears by his 
beard, that the time may shortly 
come, when they will seek for booty 
in that fair island, and the Russian 
warriors will thus follow close upon 
the Russian winter. 

Here, you see Bernadotte, (that 
man with the prodigious nose !) for- 
merly Serjeant in a French . regi- 
ment, and now Crown Prince of 
Sweden, at the head of 150,000 men, 
drawing with his sword the lme, be* 
yond which he ' will not consent to 
pass; while Charles, the ci-devant 
King of Sweden, descendant- of. the 
Great Gustavus, the deliverer of 
German 1 *, is hiding his ignominy in 
some oo'sctire ' town; where, after 
repudiating his own wife, the sister 
of an Empress, he is said to hare 
united himselfin Wedlock; to an inn- 
keeper's daughter. Mere you may 
see Lord Casttereagh in his altitudes 
with the aforesaid 'Bernadotte; for 
his resolute refusal' to i'nvade his na- 
tive cotfntr'y ; lecturing him on the 
injudicious and precipitate modera- 
tion of the Frankfort manifesto : and 
there you may diacoverhis Lordship's 
political rival, Mr. Canning, in the 
bhtlios of a salt-mine near Liverpool, 
at the depth of 1 15 yards from the 
surface of the earth, standing up at a 
table laid out for 100 persons, like 
a Colossus cut out of snow, and then 
trickliirg dbwto In Streamlets of ora- 
tory, as he melts Under the influence 
of an artificial i1lumm«fcm. 

Here you may see Moneau, the 
far-rained revolutionary general, dic- 
tating, on bis deathbed, a most 



flattering epistle to the Emperor of 
all the Russias; and then recipro- 
cating, compliments with His'Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
who stands, booted and spurred, 
ready to set out for the purpose of 
raising volunteers in Hanover. Here 
are the Bourbon Princes, repairing, 
under an all-powerful personal pa- 
tronage, to station themselves so 
that they may take a perspective 
view of France, from Jersey, or 
from Switzerland, in order to orga- 
nize insurrection, to' issue proclama- 
tions to thes people, which are af- 
terwards to be interpreted by the 
partilioners of Poland ; and to be- 
come not Kings of France, but ra- 
ther viceroyS'under the allied pow- 
ers, rather the agents of foreign sove- 
reigns, in th« new revolution of 
property, which* they consider as 
approaching, with ait its train of 
forfeitures and confiscations. 

Here you have'a view of the Bay 
of Naples, with an eruption of Ve- 
suvius, (for why, ekelatms Vesuvius, 
should I keep quiet, when the whole 
earth is in agitation around me ?) 
Here, you may see Lard 'William 
Ben tick, in a ship of the line, ne- 
gociating a treaty of peace and al- 
liance, with Murat, the near rota- 
tion of Napoleon; while' the ci de- 
vant Queen Of Naples, and of Sicily, 
is seeking for diet and' lodging in 
some town of the Ottoman fimpire. 
And, here, you see the lair Island of 
Sicily (the fairest on the face of this 
globe, with a sitigle exception,) suf- 
fering under a moral and political 
esrthquaKe,* more severe than- the 



* A discovery is saiit to have Been made, 
by which earthquakes may be prevented, 
or at least their 'effects in particular places 
guarded against ; which is, by means of a 
number of tkefl lodtt dug at' different dis- 
tance*; through which, it is supposed, 
that the- confined wpouf'r v»herfier ot; air 
or steam, may find a gradual «xit, or the 
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concusswr* *f- nature, cajoled by, 
what »» •called »: Parliamentary re- 
p*esentat»n, and an English Con- 
stitution, yet, notwithstanding, op- 
pressed by new impositions* dictat- 
ed without any one principle of po- 
Utioal economy, borttfcened with, 
budgets helped opqo- «»* another, 
governed by a pri*y-cajincif sapejrr 
<jedi»g the judicial as 'wettas, the4*r: 
gislative power, «*4 w«ite the Pain 
liameot is dissislved* the atfeira ofc 
tile, whole; oouuvy we ittasveta ofi 
disorder, to be c qu.alkd. by nettling: 
short of actual feyolutioBary violence. 
The whole islaed divided into roil** 
t*ry districts,; gibbet} erected in 
the capital; a system of spies estabr 
lished; the press abut up; letters at 
the post-office, opened ; martial law 
a«d , tribunals paramount; a ad the. 
name of new Constitution qory left, 
without the shadow of /ciyil lilfcrty. . 
Here is a more consoling, sight, 
equally isidjlime and. affecting j~the 
Spanish Cortes, wba b%ve redeemed 
their country, and vindicated itHSWft- 
cient liberties, by the eatabjishiswajt 
of a free constitution, unotceptioiir 
able in alt Us parts, were it not for 
its- clause of religious, exclusion ; 
and now sittis^, in. the metropolis, 
while the Duke of S«rt Carlos, in the 
presence of the English ambassador, 
inlaying before, this great national 
authority," the, treaty between the- 
weak and captive King Ferdinand, 
and the Emperor Napoleon, A sight 



electrical matter in the interior of the. 
earth' may thus preserve a more equal dis- 
trfblttidhwith that 6f the ktmosphere. Of 
the e£pcacy of this experiment we cannot 
i peak with any certainty, but we" think, 
that in the apprehension of political earth- 
quakes, such deep wells, where Truth lies 
at the bottom, would be of essential ser- 
vice, (and the Press is the great engine for 
making theM,) in causing the pent up. dis- 
contents; and dissatisfactions of the public 
mind fo , explode, without' violence .and 
convulsions. 



like this, an *om« degree, coiaoen- 
sate* for the. miseries of. maokwd ,'aj~ 
iposiuBpwalleUd in history, Taci- 
tus, ipdeed, beguming his bj«t^ry 
with a fierce arui tearful abridgment 
of the calamities which then u0l\c> 
ed the Roman Eaipiire, has perhaps, 
by fy» energetic pent concentrated 
the most impress^e picture nf hu- 
man rruaeiiea, concluding the who]* 
with wbat, might be considered an 
irppjous reflection,; but up, would 
efdeavonr, as far as we, are *W«v 
to reconcile our minds to alV event*, 
regarding, them as,, necessary parts 
of a great system of prcr?i,depc,e f 
Wbich shall eventually, though by 
wajsandinMrMWeBts^fl^^l'WOf* 
uusnijtable to,; the end* produce the 
greatest, possible sum of haziness, to 
the world and its inhabitant?, how, 
softji, *r,how Jate. iit.vfjiU the, alii 
powerful disposer. la trus. point of 
view, tbe,de*truQtjo» ofl myriads up- 
0/1 myriads of rflew, tb,e ; expenditure) 
of n}iilipns upon millions o(*naoey, 
will not be altogether, in. vajn. 

It is indeed hard tq conceive, that 
the sad experience of tjrjp last twenty 
years should pass ajwav, w,jkhs»t any 
adjutage retnigqg, 'frorp,.a#, this 
pfobvatvw. of adversity to mankind^ 
whether they be considered as po- 
tentates or as people. It is scarce- 
ly possible, that every thing public 
and pri v *te should return , tq the) 
same state-in, which they were, twenty 
or. thirty ye$*8 ago, . Individuals 
perish ; bat the race survives ; it 
may be considered as itself making 
a great individual; its life-time is 
that of the planet which it inhabits; 
its years are eras; and it progres- 
sively improves and meliorates from 
ope, to aijother of these grand, divi- 
sions qf time. We life p% act and to 
suffer in one of these momentous 
periods, when not only the rights, of 
the peqpie, civil, political, and. re- 
ligious, ar,e, better, understood,, and 
in a fair way of being more fully re- 
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cognized, but- when the* principles 
of perfect reciprocity- are about to. 
become the basis of public law, wheja 
the respective, rights of sovereign 
and independent nations* whether 
$rnall or great, are about to be ac- 
knowledged arid ratified by the corn- 
ipon consent aad, mutual guarantee- 
ship of Europe and America) The 
world has not suffered in vain, Ser- 
vitude, whether national or personal* 
(we mead not that, horrid abasement 
of, humanity, which had the sanc- 
tion of Aristotle and antiquity,) but 
servitude even, in its lesser arada-. 
tions, the civilized servitude of m«»r 
<}ern times, is wearing swiftly away, 
through the constant operation . of 
public opinion^ and the rising. value 
and estimation oif the people j in aft. 
countries seeking the same level, 
btjt that .level certainly higher than 
it was twepty or thirty years ago.* 
It is probable, that the direct ,ne- 

! ■ «:' i. . | ».. i in ! ■ "i in . i i n! i ;'" ■ *> > ■ 
.,',• >A Bill for the relief of the Fru person* 
of colour, from the debasing disqualifica- 
tions under which they have heretofore 
suffered, has passed the Assembly in Ja- 
maica, not without great resistance 'on the 
part of thfc white inhabitants of Kingston, 
who at* in dreadful abusi, least govern- 
ment may have it in contemplation to 
effect, the general amnnpatm of the West 
Indies, and that this measure is the pre* 
lii&e. Although the preamble to the Bill 
precludes free persons of coIoht, for ever, 
from holding any civil or military rank, 
or, interfering in any shape with, the legis- 
lation of the island,, yet an outcry is raised 
by the political ascendancy of that island, 
against persons of colour being suffered to 
give testimony against a white person; al- 
though it be only allowed to- those who are 
free, or who have purchased their free- 
dom, and even these not permitted to. give 
evidence until twelve months after. Such 
privilege*, with the extension of the rights 
of property , .are considered by the justice 
and humanity of the assembly, as the mpst 
effectual means Qf r6nde.r}ngJ5pve,rpment 
secure [ and so it is in every island, ..as well 
as, Jamaica. The freer' a«rj. fejppier the^ 
pwpla;, the more, certain, >s the ' traji^uilCtar 
of' the' state. 



gotiations now to tafce. place be- 
tween Great Britain and the foiled 
States of America, will contribute 
to the elucidation, of those grasd 
principles of justice and humanity, 
which ought to, regulate the inter* 
course of independent nations ; not 
can we discover any reason for de* 
dining, on the part of the British Ca- 
binet, to submit to the mediation of 
any power, however friendly, ex- 
cept it proceeded from a secret fear 
of the Radiator himself taking an in- 
terest in. opposition to the maritime, 
rights, 'as they are called, of the 
British empire. Whether these ba 
rational rights, or exclusive powersj 
maintained to the prejudice of other 
sovereignties, will now become a 
subject of the most serious discus- 
sion between the two nations at pre- 
sent niost particularly interested \ 
but stilt it will forni but aprelimj. 
nary basis for an ulterior and final 
discussion ajid decision of the, very 
same subject, by the powers en the 
continent of Europe, with whose 
present and future interests, these 
differences and respective claims 
are of necessity connected, 

It is. a vain, attempt to Tteep the 
agitation, and determination of the 
justice or injustice of 'such claims,, 
is a subject of separate and secluded 
negotiation, totally unconnected 
with the affairs of the CouUnen', 
Whether the allied powers shall ia» 
terprel " the establisliecf maxims of 
public law" in the same favourable 
sense of supporting her maritinje 
claims*, as Britain hexself does, is a 
matter of, gveat «k>ubt ; for tn«hbg 
is more certain, than that every ; pmw 
er in Europe is, eqaally with Ame- 
rica, a party in this great pubjic 
question. Were NapoUqti ik> long- 
er in existence, the object of the war 
party, which: of late seera? rath&r 
peisonal than ptrblrcy -imrStafte ' at- 
tained in thejissolatibh oFthis de- 
teste'd Wivifjiial ; but^tilt the'^jiiifa. 
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ciples of the continental system 
would not expire with this person ; 
dor would the naval claims, the ma- 
ritime preponderancy, and commer- 
cial aggrandizement of" Britain, be 
the less subjected to the jealous scru- 
tiny of the remaining potentates of 
Europe. 

We trust, that in the negociation 
With the United States, to be carried 
on at GottenbuYgh,' there will be an 
explanation given of " the establish- 
ed maxims df public law," consist- 
ent with the rights' of both parties j 
that a just definition and limitation 
(if any)" will be given qftheduty of al- 
legiance;*andad'oedistinction(ifany) 
made between natural born and na- 
turalized subjects, So as to obviate 
in' future the terrible system of re- 
taliation; With a discussion of the 
horrid usage of employing savages, 
and leaders painted like savages, in 
a War between civilized, nations ; 
such, we trust,' will be the points 
settled for the advantage of humani- 
ty, objects more important than the 
acquisition or cession of territory. 
In the mean time the embargo,. laid 
on for a year in America, and to beri- 
gOroosly enforced, will' press hardly 
upon the trading interests in both 
countries; though indeed War bas 
grown so much into a trade, and 
there has been such a trade made of 
war,f as to render it difficult to say 
whether the military man Or the 



* Britain claims the right, during war, 
of mopping neutral veseeU, and searching 
their papers and cargoes^ which, if judged 
by the sea-officer, the vessel is brought iuto 
port, and there detained, till the fact be 
investigated, with great delay and expense 
to the owner*. Britain declares, that al- 
legiance can never be shaken off in any of 
its own subjects, though she naturalizes 
foreigners gv$tj day, on their. taking an 
oath of allegiance to our Sovereign. 

f " we have heard of Lord Castlereagh's 
missfori, and' the word 'Peace has, in 
consequence buzzed through the army, 



merchant be most the adventurer, 
and which of them is the least 
desirous of peace. 

Peace, however, a general peace, 
must, We think, arrive, at no great 
distance of time, notwithstanding 
the prayers or the curses of parties 
or person;. Whether Napoleon 
submit' at discretion to the confeder- 
ate powers, which is improbable, or 
by a successful resistance of the 
French people to ■ the progress of 
the allied armies, gain better and 
more honorable conditions ; in ei- 
ther case, peace must be the result. 
The principles of the Frankfort ma- 
nifesto have certainly been changed 
or counteracted ; bu.t it is yet by no 
means certain that all the confeder- 
ates were unanimous in either the 
justice or the policy, of invading 
France. It appears that to some of 
the allied powers, the opportunity of 
conquering France, as it were, by a 
"coup de main" was too tempting 
to be resisted, and certainly that 
country was never less in expecta- 
tion or preparation for such an in- 
road of a powerful enemy. The 
Dumber of strong places still in the 
possession of the French on or near 
the Rhine, in Brabant, and in Hol- 
land, occupy perhaps the best of 
their soldiers, and are really put, as 
it were, " hors de combat," while at 
the same time the numbers of the 
combined forces enable them to 
move forward without any apprehen- 
sion of leaving their strong holds 
behind them. France is therefore 
found as naked and defenceless at 
home, as perhaps at . any period of 
her history, notwithstanding all the 

and has alarmed us more than all Bona- 
aparte's legions could have done t w — *i£x- 
tr act from an Officer's Letter at Sidant. 

For the mercantile wishes, see the speech- 
es of Mr. Canning, to his Liverpool con- 
stituents, with Tilr. Gladstone' and th« 
other ' redoubtable members of the Back- 
bone Club. 
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course of foreign victory she so late- 
ly run ; and wfietber her ruler will 
set his life upon a cast, and the fate 
of France upon the hazard of a sin- 
gle battle, or will protract the war 
even though at the risque of the loss 
of his capital, as Frederic of Prus- 
sia did more than once, a very short 
time will discover. The great crisis 
of continental affairs approaches, and 
perhaps is at this moment ar» 
rived. 

When it does arrive, we will con- 
gratulate Spain on the restoration of 
her -ancient liberties; on the estab- 
lishment of a constitutional monar- 
chy founded upon a just and ade- 
quate representation of the people; 
on a national government ; and on 
its acknowledged integrity and inde- 
pendence. It is natural to be jea- 
lous of the interferenceof allies, (as 
in the late case of the English gar- 
risons kept in' Cadiz and Carthage- 
na,) as well as ot enemies, in all 
that relates to the self-government 
of Spain ; for both ancient and mo- 
dern history have furnished exam' 
pies sufficient of an encroaching dig" 
position in powerful auxiliaries, as a 
compensation for services perform- 
ed; which services however, it is 
to be remembered, were of mutual 
benefit, and tended as effectually to 
the security of Great-Britain as to 
the freedom of the peninsula. The 
jirst session of the ordinary Cortes 
took place in Madrid, on the 15th 
January ,-1814. 

The cabinet curtain is at length 
drawn up, and the public is present- 
ed with a view of what has passed in 
the opening of the diplomatic cam- 
paign. The " general and summary 
bases of peace had bteen offered and 
accepted ; they confirmed France in 
her integrity, as a first rate power, 
confined to her natural limits of the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. 
Tbey recognized the independence 
and sovereignty of Germany ; the 
^dependence of Spain and the res- 



toration of its ancient dynasty ; the 
independence of Italy, making Hol- 
land, and the future frontiers of the 
other states, a subject of negotia* 
lion; always proceeding upon the 
principle of restoring independent 
sovereignty, 1 and the general free- 
dom of commerce and rights of . ria-< 
vigation. Thus the independence 
of all nations, as well in a territorial 
as maritime ligh*, so that no one can 
abrogate to itself o«r another any 
sort of 'sovereignty or ; supremacy 
under whateveriform, either toy sea 
or land, this seem* to have .been ad- 
mitted by the Belligerent powers 
as the basis of a peace, not cootw 
nental merely, but general,, udder 
which terra Great-Britain is included. 
Notwithstanding, however, the co- 
operation of the continental powers, 
both of the allied-- courts and of 
France-, in these bases, of negotia- 
tion, which were not even contro- 
verted <by any of them, and were 
conceded to toy Lord Aberdeen, it 
now appears 8hat Lord Gastlereagbj 
has been expeditiously, dispatched 
to withdraw this concession of " a^ 
freedom of commerce and rights of 
navigation" not merely as vaguely 
expressed, but because the English 
envoy had no powers to treat upon 
this basis. 

Whether, then, the Plenipotentia- 
ry from England may toe able to con- 
vince the allied powers of .the neces- 
sity of retracting the .general and 
summary bases of peace fowneilj 
admitted, and of separating entirely 
the question of maritime rights from 
the principle of continental inde- 
pendence, is now th« point upon 
which' hangs the fate and fortune of 
France 'and of all Europe. 

Napoleon appears to have hail suc- 
ceeded in making tlieallied power* 
co-partners, or rather principals in 
the question- now in debate; for 
the vety sovereignty '" and indepen- 
dence so distinctly recognized as the 
" side qua no»" ef the negotiation. 
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trtust necessarily include the mari- 
time liberty of all continental pow- 
ers, as well as their territorial supre- 
macy. It is a general equilibrium, 
»r balance of power, which should 
be the guarantee of peace, not a par- 
tial preponderance, founded upon 
what may be termed municipal 
claim, rather than public law. The 
bbjeet of th* allies fs said to be a 
general peace, founded upon the in- 
dependence of nations ; but it ap- 
pears impossible that either of these 
objects can be accomplished, if 
Great Britain insists upon the recog- 
nition of what she calls her naval 
rights, and they call a maritime so- 
vereignty. We think that if France 
Were subdued to-morrow, this same 
question would continue of the same 
paramount importance; but until 
IHe solution of it arrives, peace can- 
not be general, and certainly the 
British cabinet must deprecate a 
peace merely continental. The pos- 
sibility or probability of this taking 
place on the basis of a complete na- 
tional sovereignty in all European 
powers by sea as well as land, may 
ittdoee her t* allow ber maritime 
rights or claims to be a subject of 
discussion, explanation, or limita- 
tion ; but if this be haughtily de- 
clined as inconsistent with long es- 
tablished usage, and the dignity of 
the 1 British Empire, long possessed 
of the trident of ocean, the cabinet 
ef Britain may be left to negotiate 
a peace singly, or singly continue 
the war. 

In the mean time, several of the 
allied powers have taken advantage 
of the protracted negotiation, to 
make an experiment of the invasion 
of France, and to ascertain, by this 
tneans, most indubitably, the senti- 
ments of the French people with re- 
spect to their present government. 
If this experiment (as it appears 
likely) will only tend to show the at- 
tachment of that people to their rul- 
er, and the insurmountable obsta- 



cles of conquering Such a country 
with such feelings, peace will thus 
be still the result, but at the ex- 
pense, in the interim, of many thou- 
sands of lives; and it would be well 
if cabinet negotiators were some- 
times to reflect that while they are 
settling the exact import of a phrase, 
or slowly interchanging their formal 
assurances of respect and high con, 
sideration, torrents of human blood 
are flowing, and oppressed humanity 
crying aloud for a speedy and gene- 
ral peace. 

On the 4th instant, negotiations 
were opened at Chatillon sur Seine, 
between the plenipotentiaries of 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, Great Bri- 
tain and France, while, at the very 
same time, in the very neighbour- 
hood of the same town, the allied 
armies were advancing in several 
directions from the frontiers into the 
heart of France; and the French 
armies were falling back and con- 
centrating in the view of covering 
the capital, or of risqning a battle 
with either of the allied armies, the 
one under Blucher, advancing from 
Nancy in Lorrain, and the other 
under Swartzenburgh, from Veso d 
in Franche-Compte, both tending, 
through the open plains of Cham. 
pague, upon the Isle ol France, and 
the city of Paris. Every day must 
therefore give some new turn to the 1 
negotiation, Which, it is likely, 
must either very speedily be yet an 
armistice, or rather the prelimina. 
ries of peace, having the same effect 
as an armistice ; or, the plenipoten- 
tiaries will meet, " pro forma," from 
day to day. un'il a first or second 
battle shall decide on the fortunes of 
France, and the fate of Napoleon, 
a man who may well exclaim, " re- 
rum humanarum spectaculum prae- 
beo." The bases of negotiation are 
to shift with the events of the wat ; 
and the basis a fortnight or three 
weeks old, must give place to a new 
basis* founded upon the complete 
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independence of Holland, by means 
ut a secure barrier against France. 
The whole of the ten provinces of 
the Netherlands, are to be added 
to the seven provinces of Holland, 
in order to create this barrier, and 
the allied troops have already taken 
possession of Brussels, Bruges, Ghent 



flict was indecisive, an* 4 , by no 
means of importance sufficient to 
protect the capital, far less to repel 
the invasion. We think, therefore, 
that unless preliminaries of peace be 
agreed upon, the fate and fortune 
both of the coalition, and of Napo- 
leon, will depend on the event of 



and Ostend, while Bonaparte must one or perhaps two great engage- 



agree to this new basis, or stake his 
all upon the event of a battle. 
Should he agree to the new terms, 
he will, it is probable, be suffered 
to reign, and the claims of the ex- 
iled family be adjourned, " sine die." 
On the whole, when the allied ar- 
mies of Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, (for we think Sweden has held 
back,) entered the territories of 
France, they left their manifesto at 
Frankfort behind them ; and as their 
proclamations have manifested, be- 
gan to act upon other principles, 
and practice, the principles and 
practice of invasion. From the pe- 
riod they entered France, we strong- 
ly suspect, that the coalition of in- 
terests boasted of as indissoluble, 
began to shake and fall asunder. If 
the progress of the invading powers 
should be rapid and successful, this 
disseution will .not be revealed to 
the public, and the counteracting 
powers will gladly coincide with the 
victors', and perhaps demand a di- 
vision of the spoil; hut if the invad- 
ing armies should suffer any stnk- 
jng reverse of fortune, we may, then, 
not only be made acquainted, with 
the causes of difference, either re- 
specting the expediency of invad- 
ing France, or the change of dynas- 
ty in that government ; but ,. we 
shall also, in a|l, probability, behold 
a complete rupture in the general 
confederacy. .In the mean time, 
the allied armies appear to move 
forward on different points to the 
metropolis, and although resisted, 
as at the battle of Btienne, vqith 
some degree of success, yet tUe con- 
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ments; but, on this account, the 
coalition was wrong in putting their 
affairs to such an unnecessary ha- 
zard, when a peace might have 
-been accomplished at Frankfort. 
The invasion of the French territory 
may prove as fatal to their cause, as 
that of Russia was to Napoleon. 
Fortune ought never to be pushed 
too far ; she seems to have a mali- 
cious joy in disappointment to mor- 
tals, and always shows an inclina- 
tion to do ill, at i be very height of 
apparent success.* 

Tlie account, which has just come 
to our. ears, of a great victory gain- 
ed by Bonaparte over part of Bluch- 
er's army, in which he is said to 
have taken 16,000 prisoners, and 



ft t The proved valour, and religious 
confidence, of our soldiers, will enable us 
to conquer, not only this, object, but, to- 
gether vvith it, our national independence, 
and a free maritime commerce, for it is loe who 
combat' for this maritime liberty, and not the 
chief who rules over you, and who, on 
the contrary, wishes 4o shut ap all the 
pons .which Providence has given to man- 
kind for their benefit." 

This is an extract from General Blucher's 
late Declaration in Lorraine ; and, al- 
though it is a singular thing fur a general 
thus to touch upon subjects of public po- 
licy, it may serve to show the motives 
and spirit, not only of the Ptussians, but 
of the allies in general'.; and it> prove, that 
the continental powers are as,lii:ely to call 
in question the sovereignty of the. seas, 
and maritime claims of Britain, as Napo- 
leon had been before, who will, ho doubt, 
talc* advantage**? • this,' iff ereatrng discord 
among the principal members of trie coali- 
tion. 
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90 pieces of cannon, would seem, 
in some degree, to have fulfilled 
our prediction. Continued successes 
have bound the confederate powers 
together in hoops of iron ; but one 
or two signal defeats would widen 
personal differences into political 
rupture ; and Europe would, in that 
case, have long to lament, that the 
wise manifesto at Frankfort was as 
it were dethroned from the seat of 
justice, by the ambition of individ- 
uals, and that desire of spoliation 
which better become those Euro- 
pean savages called Cossacs, than 
sovereigns associated for the deliver- 
ance of the world. 

The Catholic Board agreed, on 
the 29th January, to certain sug- 
gestions, to be made to their Parlia- 
mentary friends, as to the grounds 
upon «bich a bill should be framed, 
calculated to satisfy the Catholics. 
These suggestions were most pro- 
perly introduced by a leading one, 
vindicating, in general the right of 
liberty of conscience, and offering 
it as a principle, that .the bill should 
extend relief to all classes of his 
Majesty's subjects, who suffered 
privation for religion's sake. Upon 
which, Mr. O'Connell made the 
following observation. '• I declare 
to God, I would not be content 
with the emancipation of one part of 
my .countrymen, and leave others 
in thraldom. I have an ulterior 
object in view — the freedom of all 
my fellow-countrymen ; the princi- 
ple upon which I wish to act, is to 
do for all what I would do for my- 
self; and I would, as a Catholic, 
tell the government of Britain, that 
they may command the hands of 
millions in the country, but they 
shall not command our hearts ; at 
least, they shall not command mine, 
unless they give me the religious 
liberty of every inhabitant of Ire- 
land !» 

The other suggestions related to 



the preservation of the discipline of 
the Catholic church ; to the security 
of property left for charitable uses ; 
to the laws relative to the intermar- 
riage of Protestants and Catholics ; 
to the imperfections of the late bill, 
with respect to the Catholic Peers; 
to the exclusion of Catholics from 
the navy, and the bench, and to 
the admission into corporate rights. 
These sugges'ious were afterwards 
referred to the revision of a select 
committee. 

The Board, on the 5th instant, 
agreed to an address to the people, 
on the subject of illegal or secret 
combinations or associations, di&? 
Unctiy stating the purport, the ex- 
tent, and the penalties of the laws 
with respect to such combinations, 
laying before them not only their 
illegality, but their inutility, their 
danger, their dreadful conse raences ; 
beseeching the people to seek re- 
dress only through the medium of 
the laws,, and, for relief from their 
grievances, only through the lawful 
channel of petition to Parliament.* 
We doubt not, that the distribution 
of this address will be attended with 
the best effects, and that, whether 
the prayer of the Catholic petition 
be granted, or deferred, the privi- 
leges of the Constitution will be 
pursued with unabating perseve- 
rance, but only in the wavs of the 
Constitution, and with ready sub- 
mission to the Constitutional autho- 
rities. 

We are inclined to think, that 
every means should be taken, to 
give the presentment of their peti- 
tion, at this time, a strong impression 
on the legislature, as well as on the 
public mind, by something more 
than the formality and routine of 
an annual debate; for although Pro- 
testants, in the house and out of the 

* See a copy of this Address arnong the 
Documents, page 148. 
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house, may supply, as it were, the 
text of the petition, it is the Catho- 
lic alone who can supply the full 
exposition, and thetrne commentary. 
And, on this account, we should re- 
joice, that before the debate of the 
house takes place, the Catholics 
should pray to be heard by their 
counsel, at the bar of the Honour- 
able House, and, there, have the op- 
portunity of making a full exposi- 
tion of the rights and the wrongs of 
their fellow-countrymen. We should 



in the cause of America, and of Afri» 
ca, and of India. 

On the whole, it appears from se- 
veral circumstances, that the crisis of 
the Catholic question approaches ; 
and under such a serious and solemn 
contemplation of an event so inte- 
resting to the fate of millions, we 
should imagine that nothing could 
be more decorous than an applica- 
tion of the Board to their spiritual 
dignitaries, for the purpose of set- 
ting apart a day of lasting, humi- 



rejoice to see the three leading Ca- liation, and prayer to Almighty God, 
tholic lawyers employed on such a that he would incline the hearts of 
grand occasion, with the liberty of the legislature, to listen to the 
associating such an advocate as Mr. cries of an aggrieved people, 
Brougham, the constant, intrepid, and that he would fortify the reso- 
and enlightened defender of the in- lntions, of that people, to maintain, 
nocent and the oppressed in every under all chances and changes of 
rank of lite, circumstances, the chaiacter and 
Whether this suggestion be" selon conduct of loyal and obedient sub- 
les regies," according to political jects. It is not to the profane, and 
and professional etiquette, we pro- as it may be called, Pagan prosti. 
fess ourselves incompetent to deter- tution of christian devotion, which 
mine, but, we think, that such oc- is addressed on the ensanguined 
casions, so grand in their nature, field, to the God of battles, which 
so unprecedented in all the circum- we allude : but to the prostration of 
stances relating to them, should a suffering people, on the knees of 
make a precedent, and originate their hearts, before the God and Fa- 
measures correspondent to the mag- ther of us all, that they may be per- 



nitude of the matter in question. 
The cause is worthy of something 
better than a sort of amahcean de- 
bate, where common-place haran- 
gues for twenty minutes, to which, 
common-place, for another twenty 



mined to worship him according to 
their consciences, and the faith of 
their fathers, without incurring, on 
that account, civil penalties or poli- 
tical incapacitations. Mot that we 
mean by the recommendation of 



minutes, make its response. It is a such a mandate from their spiritual 

theme not so much tor decline of authorities, to induce any suspen- 

age and of talent, but such as de- sion or relaxation in the pursuit of 

mands the maturity of the strongest their claims, as brethren of Britons, 

intellect, and the "display of powers and co-heirs of Ma^na Churta. By 

such as were possessed by him, of no means. The man who prostrates 

old, who evoked the manes of those himself before his Maker, in the iio- 

who fell at Marathon; or by him initiation of the heart, is not the lesj 

of modern time, who had the power disposed to stand erect before his 

of assembling around him the. manes fellow-men, in the consciousness of 

of Fox, and Burke, and Slteridan, of his rights as well as of his duties, 

those great men, now no more, who. The rights of man, so far as they re- 

at different times, pleaded before an spect religious worship, that is, li- 

admiring and astonished audience, berty of censcieai.*, without penalty 
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or privation, these (with all humili- 
ty be it spoken) are the rights of 
God, as well as of men ; and they 
who pursue the unqualified repeal 
of political privations on account of 
difference in the worship of the com- 
mon father of u« all, may be said to 
perform the duty.of children to that 
father, as well as of subjects in a 
free state. 

There is little doubt, from the com- 
pJexion of public affairs at the pre- 
sent moment, that the meetings of 
the Catholic Board will be put a stop 
t» by the authority of Government ; 
and the preparatory addresses from 
corporations, which we suppose will 
soon circulate through the country, 
as well as several passages in a late 
speech (certainly an eloquent one) 
of, a principal law officer of the 
crown,' have given the signals of the 
intended dissolution. The ' Board 
will, no doubt, be prepared for the 
event ; and before it takes place, 
take care to occupy themselves sole- 
ly with tbeir grand duties to their 
country and to the constitution ; not 
niispending their precious time in 
personal bickerings, and those 
littlenesses which are incident to great 
men, and not less to large assem- 
blies. It however does by no 
means follow, that the dissolution of 
a Board, which may be thought (and 
perhaps in some instances justly) to 
have, overstepped the limits of its 
trust, will be succeeded by the rejec- 
tion ol [ the Catholic claims ; it mere- 
ly shows that administration- consi- 
ders its dignity hurt by this forward 
and 1 continued interference, and per- 
haps wishes to be considered as itself 
the principal agent in the effectual 
redress of the people of Ireland. 

With respect to the late personal 
dispute in the Board, we think that, 
without all question, a chairman of 
a meeting, whether Catholic or. Pro- 
testant,, who authenticates the pro- 
ceed tugs of. that meeting by . his sig- 



nature, is, and ought. to be, at all 
times and places, responsible for the 
resolutions passed ;' nor is it at all 
material in our consideration, whe- 
ther Mr. O'Connell has thrown his 
seven-fold shield over the gentleman 
who evaded this responsibility in the 
hour of trial ; this shows the friend- 
ship and the -strength of Ajax, but 
by no means either the prudence or 
the patriotism of Ulysses. Nor can 
the peitner of this paragraph omit 
,the present opportunity of saying, 
without a moment's. hesitation, that, 
not judging of others otherwise than 
as he wishes himself to be judged, 
he is most ready to make himself, 
and himself only, responsible for 
every sentence, and word, and let- 
ter he has written, or shall write, 
without drawing the least danger or 
detriment on any other individual. 
Friendship, would even lead him to 
say, in certain cases, — "me— me — ad- 
sum qui feci, in me coovertile fer- 
rum." 



The observations in the last Re- 
trospect, charging the Orange pro- 
cession, at the, burial of" Quajl, as 
directly leading to the subsequent 
disinterment of the body, have help- 
ed tp fill the columns of the News- 
paper now dedicated exclusively to 
the interests of the Orange faction, 
with calumnies against the Belfast 
Magazine. But this work is not to 
be put down by such impotent attacks. 
It would be an act of the basest cow* 
ardice, after having engaged in the 
cause of our country, itsunbought, 
unpensioned, and, it is to be hoped, 
unpurchasable advocates, to relin- 
quish the field of active service, and 
lower the tone of animadversion from 
fear of the venal, or an unprincipled 
condescension to the timid, the luke- 
warm, and the wavering. The Ma- 
gazine has, on a recent occasion, ex- 
perienced the public favour in its 
support. We called for an increase 
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of subscribers, tQ indemnify expens- 
es, and the call was promptly an- 
swered. Thus encouraged, we a- 
gain claim the support of our coun- 
trymen, in advocating their and our 
common cause, to rescue the press 
of Ulster from'the degraded state in 
which it has long remained, and ren- 
der it free and independent No 
people can long retain the genuine 
principles of liberty, if they do not 
inquire on both sides of the question. 
To hear invariably the occurrences 
of.tbe day, dressed out, *0;aa only to 
suit the views of die advocates for 
power,, must necessarily weaken the 
public mind, and is a chief cause of 
the present apathy of the North of 
Ireland. 

The writer* of the censure on the 
mode in which Quail was -interred, 
comes forward again undauntedly, 
and supported by a conscious sense 
of the impregnable ground he has 
taken, to defend and reiterate the 
charge. He neither defended, nor 
even palliated the act of disinterring 
the dead body. But he preferred a 
grave and solemn charge against 
Orangemen, for having made use 
of the occasion of burial to insult 
the living, by a procession hitherto 
unusual in this part of the country, 
but which formed a prominent cir- 
cumstance in thesscenee, which a few 
years ago disgraced the County of 
Armagh, when the Orange party 
raged there with so much violence. 
Its fury is now abated in that quar- 
ter ; and Belfast and its neighbour- 
hood, owing to the supineness of 
the inhabitants, is now doomed to 
witness a renewal qS similar shock- 
ing outrages. He complained of 



• The .Retrospect of Politics has been 
the work of two persons, totally distinct 
and independent. .This circumstance may 
account for the repetition. which may nave 
oeci»onaUy appeared in it. 



one Newspaper for. dis&igWuousty 
skulking from giving a fait state- 
ment of facts, and taking no notice 
of the attendant Orange proeessio*, 
and he thought that in the ©th$* 
newspaper a censure was rather 
implied against the insulted for being 
too ready to complain. For taking 
a decided stand on this subject, and 
speaking the bold language of ho- 
nest unsophisticated;, feeling,, the 
Magazine has been assailed by open 
attackslof the most malignant na- 
ture^ toy private whispers, and by 
insidious attempts, under the - guise 
of giving advice, to intimidate. It 
has been, charged with intolerance! 
as it expressing a decided opinion, 
and arraigning the conduct of other 
persons connected with the. press,, 
was an assumption on #ur parts. 
Surely, to point out;errorat ia no 
dictation.. We ha.se a right to < tell 
our opinions, and leave others;. to 
follow or reject them as they please. 
But certainly important advantages 
arise .from, speaking a bold, -une- 
quivocal, untemporizing v.langusge, 
which cannot be misunderstood* as 
is the duty of a free press. The in- 
trepid advocate, Curran, thas well 
illustrated .this subject, in a speech 
he made in the year 17&4, Jn : a: trial 
for a libel, the King, against , Robert 
Callwell and others, proprietors; af 
the Northern Star, Hie emphatic*] 
words are equally applicable :to the 
present times, and are as descriptive 
of our present situation, as if . tkey 
had been written directly for th«?oc- 
casion. 

" These are siiuattonsmcomjnuni- 
ties, there are steps of political ^de- 
gradation, resulting from the toepor 
of the public. Blind, in whichtt- is 
better not to speak at all,. thaaijjHit 
to speak loudly. , In the pasa.flf.lhe 
wretch that i» frozen,: hag-ridden, 
and dead to his own suffering, thun- 
der rnusl.be the whisper ,in .wfeudx 
you would address him. Li a state 
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of society when the wretched multi- 
tude are by barbarous division ren- 
dered weak and incoherent, it is not 
a rope of sand that will draw them 
together ; nor a band of hairs that 
will unite them. If the members of 
society shall be eaten and drunk, 
and trodden down into an insensibi- 
lity of their condition, the man who 
would rouse them must commune 
with them in accents not of the gen- 
tlest tone." 

It is certainly impolitic in the 
highest degree to attempt, by a sys- 
tematic plan, to promote party-dis- 
turbances in this portion of the coun- 
try. The burial of Quail appears to 
have been seized as the rallying- 
point of party, and as a means of 
introducing a novel practice of fu- 
nerals accompanied with Orange in- 
signia, not only in Belfast, but in 
the neighbouring towns, where also 
similar practices have on some late 
occasions taken place. The recent 
occurrences in Belfast, in which 
two men were killed, and several 
wounded, occasion an irritation a- 
rnong the relatives and friends of 
the injured persons. One young 
nan of an interesting and prepos- 
sessing appearance, who, without 
any fault of his own, being a con- 
strained spectator in the crowd, lost 
his leg on the fatal 12th of July. His 
appearance excites compassion, and 
affords astrong proof of the iniquity 
of firing at random on a crowd. Is 
it right to encourage processions, 
which lead to- such fatal consequen- 
ces? It is wobse than thought- 
less: it is wicked. Never did 
the crime of encouraging such pro- 
cessions, appear to the writer in a 
more heinous point of view, than 
when he beheld this innocent vic- 
tim oisuch practices. Whether the 
disinterment of Quail arose from re- 
venge for the insults offered by the 
procession, or whether the body was 



raised by his own party, to throw 
an odium on the other, in either 
case, the Orange system was to 
blame. It is well known that base 
tricks, and the most infamous stra- 
tagems, have been practised by this 
faction, against their opponents. It 
is most sincerely to be wished, that 
the disinterrers of the body may yet 
be discovered, that they who are 
really guilty, on whichever side, 
may be detected and punished. 

In feeble times, like the present, 
" When net to be corrupted is the shame," 
and when timidity is so great that, 
like a flock of sheep under alarm, one 
rons and all the other's follow ; popu- 
larity is not attainable without a com. 
promise of honour and a risque of sa- 
crificing a certain portion, at least of 
firmness, probably al«o of principle, 
Phocion, when applauded by a vain 
inconstant people, turned round to 
his friend to inquire, what blunder he 
made, or of what derelection of prin- 
ciple he had appeared to be guilty 
so as to gain the applause of such a 
people. In similar times a man must 
seek for support from more sure re- 
sources, he must depend on his con- 
scions integrity, and persevere in the 
firm course of independence, unaw- 
ed by popular clamour or timid sug- 
gestions. He must appeal from the, 
people asleep, to the people awaken- 
ed. Our adversaries say, we only 
exhibit gloomy prospects of the fu- 
ture. Can we in the moment of dan- 
ger contribute to the false security 
of the people, or in the midst of 
temporary flattering prospects, for- 
bear to warn against the probability 
of reverses, which we have seen 
on other similar occasions, so sudden- 
ly and unexpectedly to occur ? Or 
perceiving certain consequences con- 
ducting slowly, but with cer- 
tainty to inevitable results, can 
we honestly forbear from warn- 
ing against the effects of the 
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expenses, and even the reverses of 
warfare or cautioning against 

.,.„ "the sweeping whirlwind's 

sway, 
That hush'd in grim repose, expects his 
evening prey." 
In such a crisis we are desired to 
amuse the public with questions in 
literature and science. These are 
good tilings in their proper place, 
but they are frequently converted 
into snares by the enemies of liber- 
ty to lead into false security, and to 
decorate the chains of a people cheat- 
ed out of their rights. Let litera- 
ture and science always have their just 
merits conceded to them, but philo- 
sophy, the noblest of all, and com- 
prehending all other sciences within 
its ample bounds, places the science 
of good government and the enlight- 
ened assertion of the claims of free- 
men among its highest achievements. 
To cherish this almost' dormant feel- 
ing, the pages of the Belfast Maga- 
zine have been especially directed, 
while in many other cases the pub- 
lic mind has been too indifferent to 
this first of duties and first of sci- 
ences, and the periodical press has 
contributed but very little to disturb 
the almost general stillness of death. 
We have hitherto pursued the even 
tenor of our way, and endeavoured to 
adopt the maxim of Beutham, who 
pronounced it to be the first duty of 
a free citizen, " to obey punctually 
and censure freely." 

An attempt insensibly to change 
public opinion, has been recommend- 
ed. An insensible change may al- 
most be considered as no change at 
all. Latent public spirit is very 
much alike to the latent head-ache 
of the feeble whimsical valetudina- 
rian. Public spirit, to exist, must 
appear in some tangible shape. 
Much time is lost in framing excuses 
for not acting. Many of all class- 
es, are influenced by the fashionable 



apathy, «« in which striplings aping 
their sires," and seniors suffer their 
strength andjuvenile spirit to evapor- 
ate in words and in splendid promises 
of great exertions at some future un- 
defined period. They deal in the 
future tense, but if we are negligent 
in the discharge of duty to day, it 
it is most probable that future time 
" the fatal precedent will plead." It 
avails little to be always speaking of 
the future, saying, " We will do<" 
Let us do now. It is useful always 
to bear in mind, the necessity of 
exerting the powerful and legitimate 
lever of public opinion rightly dm 
reeled. 

" A people 

Who cannot find in their own proper force 
Their own protection, are not worth sav- 
ing." 
The petitions of " the Protestants 
and Catholics of Ireland, the friends 
of civil and religious liberty, and of 
internal peace and concord," are 
now sent forward to be presented to 
both houses of Parliament, shortly 
after the ensuing meeting.* What- 



* The following petitions have been al- 
ready forwarded. 
Petitions from Belfast, 

containing S46 signatures. 

from the town and 

parish of Newry,.. 129* 

from Killileagh, 

County Down, 663 

from the town and 

neighbourhood of JLis- 

burn 361 

from Dungannon, 

Armagh, &c 121 

from Ballybay, 

Keady, &e 9* 

t ".. from Larne and 

Whitehouse 107 

5485 
A petition from Ballymena and Moira 
has beefi lost by accident, which, it !» 
hoped, raay.be yet found. Several other 
petitions are expected from other parts oif 
this province,- which .are in the progress: 
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ejrpr may bo tbe present success of 
tfaue grand question of Cat holic Eman- 
cipation, (lie granting of the prayer 
qf these petitions is absolutely ne- 
cessary to tranquillize Ireland, whe- 
ther Cathulic rights are at present 
conceded, or may be withheld for 
i.Qme time longer. The suppression 
of tbe Orange system would effect- 
ually lead to the removal of the an- 
tagonist societies of Ribbonmen. 
and Threshers. It is unjust to com- 
plain of tbe aggressions of these, 
■while tbe society to which they are 
opposed, whose illegal precedent 
they too closely copy, and against 
whose outrages they have associated 
to defend themselves, are permitted 
•f to lord it o'er the land." The Ad- 
dress from the Catholic Board a- 
gainst the formation of Ribbon so- 
cieties, will, it is hoped, have the 
effect of preventing the farther 
spreading of them, more especially 
if equal justice is handed forth by 
the discountenance of the pattern 
society, which the others have fol- 
lowed. Ungenerous insinuations 
have been thrown out at a late meet- 
ing a* J)*, pry, as if the Board had 
not been sincere in ibeir desire to 
repress Ribbonmen, and published 
their address too late; after the 
plans of.these misguided people had 
beendiscbve'redthrough other means. 
The insinuation is base. The 
attack from Derry, in the form 
of an address to the Prince Regent, 
inU nded W a model for other places, 
sinks the, circumstance that the Ca- 
tholic Board merely seek to shelter 
the unprotected part of the commu- 
nity from the insults to which they 
are exposed. If emancipation and 
freedom from Orange outrages were 

of signing. When they come to hand, 
they shall he duly forwarded. Many pe- 
titions from $e South, it is understood, 
are also in progress, of which we hare no 
record- 



granted, tbe functions of the Board 
would be then most satisfactorily 
terminated, and their farther services 
rendered unnecessary. 

It is pleasing, as a proof of the in- 
tentionsof government, to see it an- 
nounced in an official letter from Sir 
Edward Littlehales, that, according 
to present expectation, the service*- 
of the yeomanry will not be wanted. 
This is a practical refutation of the 
reports so industriously and malicious- 
ly circulated, that the internal peace 
of the country is likely to be en- 
dangered. We rejoice in the good 
news thus officially announced to 
the lovers of peace. From the 
manner in which some persons 
speak of tbe country, with all the 
bitterness of alarmists, it appears 
probable that they would rejoce in 
a state of confusion, which would 
give to them an opportunity of gra- 
tifying their malignity, by inflict- 
ing vengeance on those whom they 
dislike. They talk of plots, and 
spread alarms, till they persuade 
others, and almost bring themselves 
to believe, they are real. 

Some shocking outrages have taken 
place at Kiikeel, on the 9ih instant. 
The flames of discord are spreading 
through the country, and il the 
friends of peace do not strenuously 
exert themselves, by everv le^.d 
means to repress the spirit first 
raised by the Orangemen, and noiv 
answered by the Threshers and Rib- 
bonmen, the dreadful scenes that 
we have already witnessed will only 
prove the commencement of incal- 
culable calamities ! 

It has become fashionable to praise 
a mild despotism. The restoration 
.of the Bourbons is the watch- word 
of the party inimical to liberty, 
that, in the flimsy style of the 
Courier, we may have " gentle- 
men and men of honour" to treat 
with, in tbe negotiations far peace. 
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Bot where shall we find true ho- 
now staid the contending parties ? 
Webesr declamation in favour of 
the independence of nations, in 
»ords only, but not in actions. A 
proclamation is issued by the allied 
armies, against the inhabitants of 
Frsnee, if they dare to defend iheir 
ra/intry against invaders. The spo- 
liitidu of Poland is unbended, and 
nou voice is raised against this com- 
ateacement of aggression in modern 
times. Norway is alienated by 
treity from its connection with 
Denmark, and ff the Norwegians, as 
bis been reported, should rise tp 
uretent a foreign yoke being forced 
odod them, we shall probably be- 
hold the allies, or some of them, or 
xt least the war-faction at home, 
blustering about the restoration of 
the old government in France, while 
they advocate the imposition of a 
new and hateful yoke on Norway. 
Justice does not kue it* essentia! 
nwlities in transactions between na- 
tions, no more than among individ- 
uals; but in this hypocritical cant- 
ing era, it is a just observation of a 
French- writtr, that "the pleasures 
•f rice, and the honours of virtue, 
constitute the pruderv of the ajre .*' 

Events of opposite kinds so rapidly 
succeed each other, ami accounts 
manifestly false, are so industriously 
•circulated, that it is difii.ult to form 
eonjectures, and safer to wan for 
'lie discoveries which time, tmu re- 
futes imposture and falsehood, will 
ilwnly make, as to the real state of 
u«> armies in France., and the, »e- 
Rotkuuns for peace- In the mean 
time, the war-faction is incessant in 
pernicious activity in propagating 
rumours, sometimes for stock jobbing 
purposes in the capital, and at other 
time* and places to rouse the fierce 
passions of the interestedly loyal. 
A bulletin, containing false infor- 
mation, wm lately placarded through 
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the country, as if by authority 
Such stratagems, when itetecteJ, 
destroy the credibility of those who 
seek to impose on toe credulity of 
the public. They form part of the 
bad symptoms of the times, and 
require to be stigmatized with de- 
served and strongly-marked censure. 



CORUEsl-osutNtli. 

A Correspondent in the Belfast News- 
Lettcr, in a paper signedCrito, has thought 
proper to vilify in the most unjust and 
intemperate manner, the pages of your 
Miscellany, for no other reason that I can 
discover, but because you have enlisted 
yourselves on the side of candour, libe- 
rality, and truth : propert.es very offen- 
sive to many, and too little fought after 
in the present day. In your strictures on 
politics, and the passing events of the 
times, you endeavour to draw a ja»t pic- 
ture of what really it the true state of 
affairs, and with to point out what you 
conceive to be the proper remediei to heal 
the many miserable defects that so glar- 
ingly mark our individual and national 
character. In a cause which i» a good one, 
and which brings with it its own reward, 
you subject yourselves to the scorn and re- 
proach, the sneers and revilings of party 
rage ; the bitter invectives of unprinci- 
pled bigots, and the hatred of all those 
enemies of reform who delight iu having 
things, no matter how corrupt, to re- 
main jtist a» they are, and not a>. they 
thould be, lest the light of reformation, 
springing up, should lead to a more libe. 
ral way of thinking ; to sound and more 
enlarged views of independence ; or 
should teach a more itist discrimination of 
men and things, and so discover to the 
world their own rotten pretensions. But 
that which seemed most of all to rouse 
Crito's vengeance.and redraw from him the 
mosr bitter sarcasms, is the calm manner in 
which you noticed the transaction of some 
misguided individuals in the affair of rais- 
ing the dead body, and the disapprobation 
with which you marked the insulting pro- 
cession which probably led to this unfeeling 
and disgraceful act. 

Now had you marked this outrage in 
terms of strong reproach, aud passed by 
in. silence tht probable provocation, which 
V 
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every impartial observer cannot bnt pro 
aouoce ** equally wrong," it is most pro- 
bable the bitter invectives of Crito's pen 
would have been spared, tor he and hit 
colleagues love to uwell all on one side of 
the question, when that side happens to 
suit their own contracted view* ol justice, 
or favours their claims to exclusive privi- 
lege. They load with ail manner of 
i;i»ulf, ami then cry cut if offence be ta- 
ken, or the smallest remonstrance made 
against themselves. 

I regret that remonstrance is too fre- 
quently made, not in the wisest and most 
judicious manner, nor in a way the most 
condusive to malce matters better, at in 
the case at Friar's-hush ; a procedure 
which, notwithstanding Crito's unjust char- 
ges, no writer in the Belfast Magazine 
would stamp with the smallest degree 
of approbation. But in most of these 
cutrages we must still recur to the 
example and influence of those in power, 
who connive at, and encourage proceed- 
ings and association* that pruvoke to acts 
of outrage. Let the higher classes assume a 
niilucr aud more impartial tone, and act 
in such a manner as would be in some de- 
gree likely to ensure the confidence and 
esteem of those in inferior stations. Then 
might we hope to see a more favourable 
change o,f tpnas, and fewer recurrences 
to acts of retaliation and outrage. But 
we need not look lor this change, nor ex- 
pect to have peace restored, so long as 
party processions and badges of party are 
seen to disgrace our highways, our town*, 
and our villages. What are we to expert, 
when magistrates and clergymen, charac- 
ters which should be distinguished by acts 
of the strictest justice, benevolence, and 
impartiality, take the fead, and are seen 
decorated in all the ipsignia of party, the 
luremost is the procesaiou". 

Were any of the clergy of the Catholic 
church to lead a procession of Ribbon- 
men, a new distinction of party lately 
known in some district! of this province, 
aud I believe exclusively Catholic, and 
which would never have existed but for 
the excesses aud insults occasioned by O- 
rangemeo ; J say, were any of the Catho- 
lic clergy to lead a procession, dressed in 
the badge of this order, no abuse would be 
thought too great to be, levelled against 
them. Rebels, traitors, sowers of sedi- . 
tion, aud the most opprobious names 
would be abundantly applied. No pun- 
ishment would be supposed too severe to 



be inflicted on tbem. Yet clergymen of 
the church of England are suffrrtd to 
practise these things with impunity, »nd 
without censure. 1 have no hesitation ia 
pronouncing ill such, enemies to the true 
interests of their country. It is full t lmt 
for some of them to be ashamed of their 
conduct, and to turn from these thiup'o 
Other pursuits more worthy of their mr« 
character, as harbingers of that relijiun 
which breathes, " peace on earth, sod 
good-will to men." 

Ribbon-men were first formed to oppost 
Orangemen. They too instituted ledges 
and assumed for themselves badges of dis- 
tinction. They had just as good a right to 
form their system, as Orangemen has! to 
form theirs. Both are wrong, and in i 
well-regulated community, living noder 
the administration of just and tmptmil 
laws, neither would exist ; tbey are both 
destructive of the peace and welfare of toe 
country. But here we are still under the 
necessity of recurring to the moving caust 
of much of the uneasiness we labour no- 
der, namely, the formation and progress, 
the example and baneful influence of the 
Orange system, aided by the cooaivaDOt 
and support of those whose duty it »ii 
to have crushed in embryo this dangerous 
faction. It is well if it grows not too 
strong even for the state itself to suppress. 
If this should happen to be the case, the 
state may thank itself. If the association 
of Ribbon men be unlawful, that of Or- 
angemen is equally so ; and should Go- 
vernment attempt to overthrow the one, 
and suffer the other to remain, it will set 
a very partial, a very unjust, and Ttry 
impolitic part. 

But to return for a few moments to 
Crito. According to his assertion, toe 
Bellas* Magazine is rejected by all men 
of taste. He should have explained his 
ideas ef men of taste. Some men have* 
taste for abuse, and for false representa- 
tion. In this department of fieM* liters. 
ture the talenn of Crito seem peculiarly 
adapted to shine ; and to men of his own 
taste his observations, no doubt, willpro* : 
highly gratifying, while men of candour, 
moderation, and discernment, will Uoeat 
that in an age like the present, boasting of 
its high degrees of refinement, aad far 
advanced state «i civilization, such a pes 
should find an advocate. 

May the Belfast Magazine tong <»"■* 
to deeerve the censure of Criw, andsu* 
a* Crito. Their anathemas will be ** 
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mongst its highest recommendations for 
worth and independence ; and should it 
ever, unless the other party reform their 
temper and conduct, meet their approba- 



tion, I should then begin to suspect a de- 
reliction of its fair and honest principles. 

N, S. 
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From I Me 20th January, to the 20th Fdruary, 1814. 

The late storm, and the long continuance of the snow on the ground, has obstructed 
the progress of the plough, so as to leave the farmers much work to do on their farnn 
in a shorter time than usual, and may occasion the sowing of spriug corn to be later 
than it ought to be ; yet the land in general seems to bein better order for tillage, than 
might be expected after so.great a quantity of snow dissolving upou it. 

The severity of the frost gave 'considerable alarm to the farmers, who were 
apprehensive of its'deaf&bying their potatoes, both in the houses au 1 in the>fiel<4«. In 
some places considerable injury has been sustained, but it does not appear that the loss 
will bVas great as Was at first feared ; the prices they are selling at in the markets show 
that there is no reason to expect a scarcity of that valuable root. 

Grain of every kind keeps low, and from the abundance of last year's crop, it caauot 
he expected to get higher. 



PRICES OF GRAIN, &Ci* 



uubmN, 






I Wheat,,,,, .^l 



LOatipesd,-* }$ 

fWheat,.... 15 
jBariey„„, 11 
PoaTADOWN, J Bere,,..,.. 11 
■fit. 19**, 1»14. 1 Oati,..,.,.. 8 
I Oatmeal,,..' 18 
(_ Potatoes,,- 



to 43 
to 28 
to 18. 
t.o 22 



mddlc priii 



38 3 per brl. of 20 «c 

25 4 per brl. of IS s{. 

15 4* per brUof 14 st. 

16 8 per cwi,£f llaib. 



J, s. J. 

.0, to 15 6 pj«r cwt. of 112 lbs. 

6, , to 12 per cwt. of 112 lbs. 

to O .per cwt. of 112 lbs. 

to 8 4 per cwt. of 112 lbs. 

to per cwt. of 120 lbs 

aj to O O per stone. 



_ V Wheat...... 

DrogBeda, 1 B , 

**•■«**. i ? i4 7oat.7:,.. 

LOatmeal,, . 



d., 
.0 




9 



C Wheats 36* 

_ I Barley,-... 20 O 
' .0WW*U» J Oats,/. 12 9 

j*, : 2ia, 1814, i OMmt ^ tMm 14 
L potatoes,.. O 2 



\a 42 
to 56 
to 16 
to 15 



to 40 
to <?5 
to 18 
to 16 
to 



per barrel of 20 st. 
per barrel of 16 St. 
per barrel of 11 st. 
per cwt. of 112 lbs. 



i. 

6 per barrel 
per barrel 
per barrel. . 
3 per barrel. 
i\ per stone. 



• In cpnsequence of inaccuracy in noting the prices of grain, 6 
•ember, 1813, was in ttfo places inserted instead ot ^anuaiy, 1&14. 



&c. last uiwnth, t>e- 



